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Remuneration of Teachers Actj 1965 

Salary Scales for Teachers in Establishments for 
Further Education 

Introduction 

1. The Arbitral Body was established by the Secretary of State for Employ- 
ment and Productivity on 7th July, 1969, in accordance with the arrangements 
made on 14th April, 1965, under Section 3 of the Remuneration of Teachers 
Act, 1965, by the Secretary of State for Education and Science. 

2. The Chairman of the Burnham Further Education Committee, which is 
appointed under the Remuneration of Teachers Act, 1965, to consider the 
remuneration of teachers in establishments for further education, submitted 
the following matters for the determination of the Arbitral Body, for the period 
from 1st April, 1969,. to 31st March, 1971, in view of differences between the 
Management Panel and Teachers’ Panel of the Committee: 

(i) Assistant Lecturer^ 

The scale, including additions, and the proportions of staff to whom 
applicable. 

(ii) Lecturers Grade I 

The scale, including additions. 

(iii) Lecturers Grade II 
The scale. 

(iv) Senior Lecturers 
The scale. 

(v) Principal Lecturers 
The scale. 

(vi) Readers 
The scale. 

(vii) Heads of Departments 
The scale. 

(viii) Vice-Principals 
The salaries. 

(ix) Principals 
The salaries. 

3. In submitting the above matters for determination by the Arbitral Body, 
the Chairman of the Burnham Committee put forward a statement of certain 
matters, including changes in staiSng structure, which had been agreed by the 
two Panels; this statement is reproduced as Appendix 1 to this Report. 

4. After making and exchanging written submissions, the Panels were beard 
in London on Thursday, 31st July,, 19 69. 
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Current Salary Scales 

5. Current salary scales are laid down in the document “Scales of Salaries 
for Teachers in Establishments for Further Education, England and Wales, 
1967”; this document is also known colloquially as the “Burnham Further 
Education Report”. The current scales, which were determined at arbitration 
in 1967, are set out in summ^ary form in Appendix 2 of this Report. 

The Teachers'' Claim and the Management Offers 

6. On 13th March, 1969, at a meeting of the Burnham Further Education 
Committee, the Teachers’ Panel presented their claim for new salary scales to 
take effect from 1st April, 1969, together with a document giving details of a 
variety of matters which were giving rise to concern in the Teachers’ Panel in 
regard to the working of the existing Burnham Further Education Report 
The details of the claim are set out in Appendix 3 of this Report. 

7. _On 31st March, 1969, the Management Panel gave their reply, and the 
meeting \vas adjourned so that the organisations represented on the Teachers’ 
Panel could consult their members. 



_ 8. When the Burnham Further Education Committee met again on 
-1st April, 1969, the Teachers’ Panel rejected the Management Panel’s offer 
but indicated that, without wishing to prejudice their original case, they were 
prepared m the interests of obtaining a settlement to restrict their demands to 
securing an improvement in the Assistant Lecturer and Lecturer Grade I 
scales. The Management Panel made a further offer to create an additional 
increment^ point at the top of the scale of the non-graduate Lecturer Grade I 
thus providing a ma^mum for that grade of £1,875. Details of the Management 

Tonfi nnf f are given in Appendix 4 of this Report. Agreement 
could not however, be reached, and the Teachers’ Panel referred the matter to 
tneir constituents. 



° the Burnham Further Education Committee on 

tiTp Lai decision, the Teachers’ Panel had rejected 

the Sterftn the Management Panel, and agreement was reached on 

me matters to be submitted to arbitration. 



Summary of Submissions made on behalf of the Teachers' Panel 

10. It \vas stated that the Management Panel had clearly started from thp 
assumption that they could not make an offer greater than the ceiling provided 

“Productiity, Prices andfncSs 

61 nerrpiit t ^^^f^uently their offer was of the order of 

6^ per cent, i-e., 3| per cent per annum for a period of If years. It was however 

he view of the Teachers’ Panel that the White Paper was noLonTuctTwfth 

professional workers in mind but that it was clearly designed to 

rnfprodfcfor' an Men”tffl",h7’ f “ idemifiable 

Lneral nt°of t'!? a *e work of professioLf iTers in 

quantifying the results of \L’’eSSnaVpro^^^^^^ 

rrofessfond ^^d^catonahsts, whether teachers or educational administrators, 

linlhf Ae “ accordance with the guide- 

m the White Paper, productivity increases must be related to prospective 
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improvements effectively guaranteed by the terms of an agreement (see para- 
graph 65 below). Teachers’ conditions of service were however negotiated 
separately from salary questions, and any increase in productivity arising from 
agreements on conditions of service which were reached during the currency 
of the Burnham Report could not therefore be prospective. 



12. A rigid application of the principles of the White Paper would inevitably 
lead to a marked deterioration of the real salaries of the teachers concerned 
relative to the actual movement of wages and salaries. During the operation of 
the 1967 award of the Arbitral Body, i.e. from July, 1967, to the end of March, 
1969, the Index of Retail Prices rose from 119-2 in July, 1967, to 131-7 in 
April, 1969, a rise of 12-5 points or 10-5 per cent. In the same period basic 
weekly wage rates of all manual workers rose from 165-4 to 182-2, a rise of 
16-8 points or 10-1 per cent. In addition, the Index of Average Earnings of all 
employees rose from 106-9 to 122-8, a rise of 15-9 points or 10-5 per cent. This 
meant that the offer of the Management Panel would lead not only to a reduc- 
tion in the teachers’ standard of living compared with their standard in 1967, 
at a time when on average the standard of living was being maintained, but 
also to a reduction relative to that of other sections of the community, and if 
the cost of living were to continue to rise at the recent rate they would be 
substantially worse off by 1971. 

13. Even within the limitations of the White Paper, however, an exception 
to the ceiling of 3| per cent was provided. It was stated in paragraph 43 
thereof; “There will be an exception to the ceiling for agreements which raise 
productivity and increase efficiency sufficiently to justify a pay increase above 
3| per cent”. The guidelines for such increases, reproduced as an Appendix to 
the White Paper, made it clear that they were not designed for education. For 
example, a reference to “the proper application of work standards” had a clear 
meaning in a manufacturing situation, but little meaning in further education. 
Nevertheless although in general the criteria were not applicable, there were 
points which were relevant to the situation in further education, and there had 
been two developments in the colleges which had led to an increase in 
productivity in some sense of the term. 



14. The Report of the Committee on Technical College Resources set up by 
the National Advisory Council on Education for Industry and Commerce (the 
Pilkington Report), was intended to lead to an increase in the average size of 
classes by controlling minimum course sizes. D.E.S. Circular 11/66 indicated 
that the Secretary of State had accepted the Report, and laid down procedures 
for its implementation. For example, it was stated that the minimum enrolment 
for new courses should normally be 24 for full-time and sandwich courses, 
15 for part-time day courses involving a large element of workshop practice, 
and 20 for other part-time day courses. This was intended to bring about an 
increase in average class size and so make more effective utilisation of resources. 
Colleges had been asked to make their arrangements within the framework of 
the Pilkington Report, and were doing so. The arrangements made last session 
were greatly influenced by the Report, and arrangements for the coming session 
were being even more strictly determined by its requirements. As a result many 
small classes had been cut out, and the average size of classes was therefore 
larger than in the past and the average teaching load was correspondingly 
increased. The Management Panel had argued that this did not constitute an 
increase in productivity in that it was only bringing class sizes nearer to the 
level of the larger classes that existed, but this surely was what productivity was 
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about. Teachers were undertaking more exacting work in that they were under- 
taking more marking and more supervision in laboratories and workshops, 
and this led to an increase of efficiency in the sense aimed at by the Report, 
and hence to an increase in productivity in the terms of the prices and incomes 
policy. 

15. Another development was that an increasing number of colleges were 
open for 48 weeks, whereas the traditional year of a technical college was about 
38 or 39 weeks, and this was a meaningful contribution to an increase of 
productivity. If a group of workers in industry agreed to change from a one-shift 
day to a two or three-shift day, no one expected the individual worker to work 
longer, but equally no one denied that it came within the terms of a productivity 
increase in that plant was being used more effectively. The Teachers’ Panel 
contended that the situation was comparable when colleges were made available 
for students over a longer period than had been customary. 



1 6. The Management Panel had contended that the provision for additional 
payments where a teacher worked more than 40 weeks in a year represented a 
substantial benefit (see paragraph 68 below), but in fact few colleges expected 
teaching staff to be on college duties for more than 40 weeks, and when they 
worked naqre than the norm for their college they had almost invariably been 
given additional payments. The new provision therefore represented a worsening 
of existing conditions, and had been accepted only because it ensured that 
nobody would be compelled against his will to work more than 40 weeks in a 
year. 

17. The extension of the college year had led to a major change in working 
practice in that the teachers involved had to take their holidays at periods 
different from those of their colleagues and even of their own families. The 
professional life of teachers included attendance at courses, conferences and 
meetings of professional associations which had evolved into a pattern which 
conformed to the traditional academic year. Any change in the periods of work 
and holidays therefore seriously interfered with the teacher’s professional life 
and thus constituted a major change in working practice. This change was not 
limited to the teachers directly involved in teaching, but extended also to the 
senior staff who were responsible for the supervision of the courses, since their 
responsibility was completely different in kind when students were in the 
college for 48 weeks instead of the traditional 36 weeks of class teaching. 



18. The replt of all these changes was that colleges were now productive 
for a much higher proportion of the year. Moreover the saving effected in the 
more intensive use of preimses and equipment would increase as the practice 
j ^ change in working conditions were made in industry there 

would be a formal agreement between employers and the employees involved 
which would include a productivity wage increase. Teachers should not be 
demed a salary increase resulting from increased productivity merely because 
the conditions under which they worked did not lend themselves to formal 
agreements of this nature, and the Teachers’ Panel contended that an annual 
3^ per cent increase should be exceeded on these grounds alone. 



Teachers’ Panel had requested some structural changes 
and the cost of these ought to be considered outside the 3|- per cent limit! 
This principle had been agreed by the Secretary of State, and in the recent 
agreemeffi on the Main Burnham Report the major change of structure con- 
cerning the increase of points for pupils below the age of thirteen was treated 
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apart from the scales, and the cost was not included in the 6| per cent increase 
in the actual scales. In the submission of the Teachers’ Panel the changes they 
proposed for Assistant Lecturers (see paragraphs 21 and 27 below), and the 
proposals for consolidation of Lecturer Grade I (see paragraph 28 below), 
were structural changes which should be treated as additional to any changes 
in the scales as such. As to the reference made by the Management Panel to 
the allegedly high cost of the 1967 structural changes (see paragraph 63 below), 
these had in fact never been costed, largely because they could not be separated 
from the cost of the growth in the volume and standard of work, which in 
itself would have resulted in many upgradings. 

20. The Teachers’ Panel contended that the White Paper (Cmnd. 3590) 
did not provide a reasonable solution to the problem of salaries of professional 
workers, and that this should be recognised in the Arbitral Award in that the 
increase in scales should at least recompense teachers for the increased cost of 
living. They considered that the Management Panel had faded to recognise 
those factors of productivity and structure which, even on a strict interpretation 
of the White Paper, should have led to an increased offer. 

21. For very many years the Teachers’ Panel had advocated the abolition 
of the grade of the Assistant Lecturer on the ground that it was no longer 
relevant to the conditions in colleges where there was no difference in the work 
of an Assistant Lecturer and a Lecturer Grade I. They recognised, however, 
that the present was not the most favourable time for securing this long overdue 
reform, and on this occasion they were not pressing for it, but were arguing 
merely for a differentiation of the Assistant Lecturer scale from the basic scale 
applicable to teachers in primary and secondary schools. Thus the claim for 
the Assistant Lecturer scale submitted by the Further Education Teachers’ 
Panel was £100 higher than the claim submitted by the Teachers’ Panel of the 
Burnham Main Committee for their basic scale. Despite this changed approach, 
however, the Management Panel had rigidly refused to agree to any separation 
of the two scales. 

22. The Teachers’ Panel had not in 1967 recognised the link between the 
Assistant Lecturer scale and the basic scale in the schools, as the Management 
Panel had suggested (see paragraph 72 below). They had accepted the continued 
existence of the Assistant Lecturer scale as the price for the agreement then 
reached on structural changes. 

23. The case for a higher scale than the basic for an Assistant Lecturer was 
based on the substantial differences between teaching conditions in colleges 
of further education and those in the schools, and the nature of the work 
carried on in the two types of establishment. Teachers in further education had 
a contract which permitted them to be called upon to teach in the evening as a 
part of their normal course of duty. Although teachers in schools gave up some 
of their evenings to undertake work associated with their school work, the 
occasions when they chose to do so (and whether or not they chose to do so) 
were largely in their own hands. Colleges were open for teaching from 9 a.m. 
to 9.30 p.m. and classes were taught throughout that period in almost all of 
them, so that teachers in further education had to teach in the evening as part 
of their contract. They had to meet the requirements of the time-table, and had 
no choice of the times they did so or as to what time in any particular evening 
they should teach. Moreover, as previously stated, many colleges were now 
open for teaching for 48 weeks in the year and, while individual staff did not 
teach in aggregate for longer than the traditional teaching year, the spread of 
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the individual's teaching programme was becoming increasingly different 
from_ that to which staff had been accustomed, and on which professional 
activities had been based. The numbers involved in such a pattern increased 
each year. 

24. There was of course some overlap between the work in schools and the 
work in colleges, even though the conditions under which it was carried out 
varied considerably. Some colleges, for example, taught at both Ordinary and 
Advanced levels of the General Certificate of Education, and some schools 
prepared pupils for examinations which were designed for further education. 
There were, however, clearly marked differences in the work as a whole, and, 
although it was difficult to generalise because of the diversity of the colleges, 
the bulk of the work in any college was of a nature totally divorced from that 
in schools. Leaving aside courses of university level, the large majority of 
full-time courses such as full-time commercial and secretarial courses, full-time 
integrated courses of education and training, and the Ordinary National 
Diploma courses, were not to be found in schools. 



25. Moreover, the majority of day-time students in colleges were part-time 
students released from industry and commerce. The latest set of statistics 
available (Statistics of Education 1967) showed that in all major establishments 
of further education there were 1,773,935 students, of whom 639,963 were on 
day release or block release courses. Many students attended evening classes 
only. Teaching part-time day and evening students constituted the bulk of 
the college work and presented problems which did not exist with full-time 
students, so that teaching had to be more intensive if satisfactory results were 
to be achieved. College teachers had to contend with the difficulty of keeping 
track of the personal details and educational achievements of students who 
o^y a.ttended once a week, of getting to know the personalities of constantly 
changing classes, and of helping part-time students to adjust themselves to the 
learning situation when they spent the large majority of their time in paid 
employment in industry and commerce, in an atmosphere far removed from the 
regular pattern of study to which the full-time student was accustomed. The 
school teacher did not have to face these problems and in their totality they 
turned teaching in further education into a different job from teaching in 
schools. ^ 



26. Such comparability as did exist with school teachers should be with those 
engaged entirely in teaching pupils over the age of 15. Quite apart from the 
differences in conditions of service there would be difficulty in finding any 
teacher in a secondary school who was wholly engaged in teaching students 
above the compulsory school leaving age, and who was paid on the basic scale 
alone. Such a teacher would be in receipt of a responsibility allowance of some 
kind and yet, by definition, the Assistant Lecturer in further education was 
Pxed on the basic scale of teachers in primary and secondary schools. The 
Teachers Panel therefore believed that there was a clear need for a differential 

Lecturer in further education, and that the Assistant 
Lecturer scale should be higher than the basic scale. 

A -^PP^^dix VI of the Burnham Further Education Report stated that 
Assistant Lecturers should only be established in a college in respect of between 
0 per cent and 50 per cent of the C level work. Authorities who adopted a 
r^trictive policy fixed a figure close to 50 per cent, whilst those with a^ more 
liberal approach adopted the mean as their target and used a figure of about 
2d per cent. Relatively few authorities adopted a figure of less than 25 per cent. 
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If the figure of 25 per cent were to be substituted for 50 per cent in the Report 
the problems outlined in the preceding paragraphs would be reduced by a 
reduction in the total number of teachers on the Assistant Lecturer scale, and 
therefore the number to whom it would apply. In 1967 there were 4,621 Assistant 
Lecturers, and if the smaller percentage were adopted these numbers would 
not be halved, since one or two major authorities already worked on a figure 
below 50 per cent, but in colleges where the 50 per cent level was in operation 
a reduction to 25 per cent would make a marked improvement. Obviously in 
those using less than 50 per cent the reduction in the number of Assistant 
Lecturers would be less. Nevertheless the problem should be made less acute 
by the introduction of this change, and the Teachers’ Panel were therefore 
asking that Appendix VI, Part A, 4, should be amended to read as follows : — 

'"Standard 

of Work Grade Proportion of Posts 

C Lecturers Grade I Between 75 % and 100 % 

Assistant Lecturers Up to 25 %” 

28. At present the Lecturer Grade I scale was structured in the same way as 
the Assistant Lecturer scale: a scale without additions (Group I), a scale with 
an addition for a degree (Group II), and a scale with an addition for a good 
honours degree (Group III), whereas the scales from Lecturer Grade II upwards 
were consolidated and had no additions for graduate qualifications. The 
Teachers’ Panel had contended for some time that the Lecturer Grade I scale 
should move towards a consolidated scale, and they proposed that this should 
be done by extending the non-graduate scale (Group I) by a series of increments 
at the top until it reached the level of at least the graduate scale (Group II), 
and preferably the good honours scale (Group III). They made the proposal 
in this form so that the increased cost would be substantially less than would be 
involved in going directly on to a consolidated maximum, for it meant that in 
the first year only those on the maximum of Group I would add one increment, 
in the following year those who had obtained one increment in the first year 
of the award would receive two increments, and those who had reached the 
maximum in the year the award came into operation would receive one incre- 
ment, thus spreading the cost of the transition over two (or at most three) years. 
The Teachers’ Panel considered this to be a reasonable way of achieving the 
principle which the arbitrators had indicated in the Arbitral Award in 1967 
as being a desirable one. 

29. The major reason for pressing the consolidation of the scales for 
Lecturer Grade I was that there were fields of teaching in further education 
where degree equivalents did not exist or where teachers found it difficult, once 
in the profession, to obtain a degree equivalent. In the field of many craft 
studies the highest qualification was not recognised as a degree qualification 
because it did not match up to all the criteria required for degree equivalence 
in Burnham terms. This created anomalies in that it depended on the field of 
studies as to whether it was possible to obtain a degree equivalent. The anomaly 
was even more apparent where a teacher had a degree or degree equivalent in 
a field far remote from that in which he was teaching and therefore received 
the graduate scale, whereas another teacher might have the best qualification 
obtainable in the field in which he taught and yet did not receive the graduate 
scale because the qualification he held was not recognised as a degree equivalent. 
This was an acute problem on the Lecturer Grade I scale, for this was where a 
liigh proportion of teachers in further education were to be found. In some 
respect this anomaly was more widespread in the relationship between Group II 
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and Group III. In very many fields of study in which teaching took place in 
further education the most appropriate qualification was a professional quali- 
fication recognised as a degree equivalent, but in no circumstances could a 
degree equivalent be recognised as a good honours degree. In all these fields 
of study the possession of a completely inappropriate good honours degree 
was of greater financial value to the teacher than the best possible qualification 
in the field in which he was actually teaching. 

30. The Management Panel, while conceding the desirability of consolidation, 
had argued that they could not make a greater step towards the Group II level 
on account of the cost. The Teachers’ Panel submitted that the additional 
incremental point offered by the Management Panel was inadequate, and that 
the award should go to Group II level by two, or at the most three, increments, 
and that this should be written into the proposals under discussion. They 
considered this to be an issue of major importance, since it affected the career 
prospects of a considerable number of teachers, particularly those without a 
degree or degree equivalent, for whom this scale was the maximum they were 
likely to achieve with the qualifications they held. 

31. It was submitted that teachers’ salaries in further education were failing 
to keep pace with those in industry and commerce, and also with those in the 
higher levels in other branches of education, and that it was necessary that 
salaries in further education should be comparable with those in fields from 
which the teachers _ were recruited, and where similar qualifications and 
experience were required. Since, in the view of the Teachers’ Panel, productivity 
agreements were not relevant to the teachers’ situation, comparability must 
be taken into account, even though the White Paper said that less regard than 
formerly should be paid to such factors. 



32. On 31st March, 1967, there were 40,143 full-time teachers in further 
education, of whom 17,708 were Assistant Lecturers Grade B (now Lecturers 
Grade I), and 4,556 were Assistant Lecturers Grade A (now Assistant Lecturers). 
Those. two grades constituted the majority of the profession and were therefore 
of major concern for the Teachers’ Panel. Most of them were recruited from 
industry and commerce, as was essential since most of the work in colleges was 
vocationally orientated and was best taught by those who not only had appro- 
priate qualifications but also appropriate experience in their chosen field. 
This was reflected in the age of entry of teachers into further education, which 
showed a quite diflferent pattern from that in the schools. Volume 4 of the 
Statistics of Education, 1967, showed that of the 3,358 men who entered 
teaching for the first time in 1966/67 the age distribution was as follows: 



Age 


Number 


Under 25 


405 


25—29 


973 


30 — 34 


692 


35—39 


559 



Grade^I^^°^^^^ of these would have entered at a higher grade than Lecturer 

33. Jhe Management Panel had stated that one reason for their rejection 
of an increase m the Assistant Lecturer and Lecturer Grade I scales was that 
It would result in a mass movement of teachers from the schools to further 
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education. It was true that there was overlap between colleges and schools in 
some fields, but not as regards the large majority of teachers in further education, 
who were either well qualified craftsmen or technicians or members of profes- 
sional institutions. This was demonstrated by the age of entry to pre-service 
training courses in Colleges of Education (Technical). Instead of an age of 
entry of about 18, which was normal for those intending to teach in schools, 
the normal age of entry to a full-time one year course for technical teaching 
was 25. 



34. Because of the case based on hardship suffered by teachers at the bottom 
of the scales which was put to the Burnham Main Committee, the Management 
Panel had altered the pattern they originally offered for the basic scale in the 
schools, and this change was reflected in the offer of the Assistant Lecturer 
scale. They had raised the offer at the minimum to an increase of 7^ per cent 
and offset this by a smaller increase further up the scales. This resulted in an 
increase of only 4-6 per cent at the sixth position on the scale and similarly 
small increases at neighbouring points. Whereas most teachers on the Main 
Burnham Scale entered at the bottom of the scale and so received the benefit 
of the per cent increase, the majority of teachers in further education who 
did not enter the scales at the minimum did not get this advantage. They 
entered the scales in large numbers at the fifth, sixth and seventh incremental 
points where the increases were of the order of 4-6 to 5-3 per cent. 



35. The minimum level of qualification sought by colleges when recruiting 
staff were the minimum qualifications for entry to a College of Education 
(Technical). In general, these were a Higher National Certificate or a Full 
Technological Certificate of the City and Guilds of London Institute. In many 
cases, staff with those qualifications had not been obtainable, and colleges 
had to take on staff with lower qualifications, usually a Final Craft Certificate 
of the C.G.L.I. It was difficult to make exact comparisons between teaching 
and industry and commerce, as conditions were so different, but the further 
education service needed recruits who were appropriately qualified, with 
successful experience in industry, and who were willing to learn the techniques 
of teaching. The majority of such recruits would remain as Lecturers Grade I 
all their lives. 



36. The salaries on offer from the Management Panel for non-graduates 
were £860-£l,600 over 14 years; or £1,110-£1,850 over 14 years. In com- 
parison the salary scale for the grade of Experimental Officer in the Scientific 
Civil Service, which could be entered by candidates possessing a good Higher 
National Certificate, extended from £1,590 by only six increments to £2,006, 
and this higher point could be reached between the ages of 32 and 37. Even 
more pertinent examples were the Technical Classes I and II of the Scientific 
Civil Service, since these are very largely the province of those with good 
H.N.C. qualifications and several years experience. The Technical II scale, 
which would normally be entered at approximately the age of 28, rose from 
£1,418 byffour increments to £1,646, and from 1st January, 1970, would rise 
from £1,550 by five increments to £1,790. The Technical I scale, which had age 
of entry of 33 or 34, rose from £1,646 by five increments to £2,035, and from 
1st January, 1970, would rise from £1,790 by five increments to £2,225. 



37. An examination of company agreements showed even more marked 
differences. An agreement recently negotiated between RCA Limited and the 
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appropriate Union representing Technicians at Fylingdales, many of whom 
would possess the qualifications desirable for teaching in further education, 
had produced the following scales for a 37-hour week: — 



Workshop Foreman 
Technician 1 
Technician Leader 
Engineering Instructor 



£1,334 by 6 increments to £1,724 
£1,409 by 6 increments to £1,829 
£1,553 by 6 increments to £2,033 
£1,732 by 6 increments to £2,242 



An agreement between United Reclaim Limited, Liverpool, and the appro- 
priate Union had resulted in Technical Assistants at the age of 30 being awarded 
a salary of £1,340. Not only was there no requirement of a Higher National 
Certificate, but it was explicitly stated in the agreement that this salary was 
not for those with an Ordinary National Certificate, for whom there was a 
separate and higher scale. Even higher salaries were offered in advertisements 
in the daily or weekly newspapers and in the “New Scientist”. The Greater 
London Council advertised more than six months ago for Technicians with a 
salary scale of £935-£l,850, and indicated that for positions in the higher salary 
range the possession of a National Certificate or Diploma “would be an advan- 
tage”. Similarly London Transport advertised for an electronic engineer for 
work on automatic fare collection, and offered applicants with a Higher 
National Certificate or equivalent in electronic engineering a salary scale of 
£1,700-£1,900 with the possibility of up to £2,000 depending on performance. 



38. The Teachers’ Panel submitted that the examples they had quoted showed 
that the Lecturer Grade I scales were falling behind the scales paid in industry 
and commerce for comparable qualifications and experience, and ought to be 
increased. 



39. The Management Panel’s argument that the salaries of teachers in further 
education had not fallen out of line with those of teachers in schools begged 
the question whether teachers’ salaries as a whole had fallen out of line. Further- 
more the figures of average salaries in the teaching profession which the 
Management Panel had quoted (see paragraph 71 below) were misleading, 
since they disregarded the age distribution of the profession in different sectors. 
In this connection the Teachers’ Panel produced figures taken from “Statistics 
of Education 1967, Volume 4” to show that more young teachers were employed 
in schools than in colleges, with a consequent lowering of the average salary 
in schools, and that the differences between average salaries in schools and 
colleges, taken in age groups, were much smaller than the Management Panel’s 
figures suggested. 

40. It was also submitted that teachers in the grade of Lecturer Grade II 
should receive a larger increase than had been offered. This was not only a 
recruitment grade for teachers in colleges concerned with work of A1 and A2 
levels, but was also the career grade for the majority of graduates and holders 
of graduate equivalents in local and area colleges. The salary scale therefore 
had to bear comparison with what it was possible for graduates to earn in 
industry, although the Teachers’ Panel were not arguing that it should be 
equivalent to the best salaries in industry. A substantial proportion of teachers 
of technology and commerce on the Lecturer Grade II scale were holders of 
graduate equivalent qualifications. This meant they had passed the academic 
examinations of the appropriate professional institution and had also had 
sufficient responsible experience in industry or commerce to be accepted as a 
corporate member of their professional institution, or had had the post- 
examination experience in industry or commerce which was required by the 
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Burnham Committee. Most professional engineers had qualified in this way. 
The majority of those with this type of qualification who came into teaching 
would finish their career as Lecturer Grade II. 

41. A survey carried out in 1968 by the Royal Institute of Chemistry amongst 
Fellows and Associates of the Institute (i.e. those with graduate or graduate 
equivalent qualifications) revealed the following figures: — 

Employer Median Salary (£) 





Age 36-40 


Age 51-55 


Central Government 

Nationalised Industry 

University 

Industry 


2,510 

2,470 

2,730 

2,530 


3,200 

2,890 

3,660 

3,240 


Technical Colleges 


2,350 


2,600 


All classes 


2,510 


3,170 



In the same year the Institute of Physics undertook a similar survey, and the 
Teachers’ Panel produced graphs illustrating the results of that survey as respects 
the median salaries for graduates and associates. According to the Institute, 
graduates had a qualification of honours degree standard and were in employ- 
ment which required a knowledge of Physics, while associate members had an 
honours degree qualification and at least three to five years responsible experience 
in Physics. It was submitted that the graphs showed clearly that, after an initial 
advantage, the salaries of graduate members (and to an even greater extent 
of associate members) in further education fell well behind those in other fields 
of employment. 

42. The main argument of the Teachers’ Panel with regard to the Senior 
Lecturer and Principal Lecturer scales was for comparability with university 
scales. The scales for Senior Lecturer and Principal Lecturer were largely 
applicable to teachers undertaking work of A1 and A2 level. In colleges where 
almost all the work was A1 or A2, all Senior and Principal Lecturers would 
be teaching wholly at that level. In colleges doing a larger amount of lower level 
work some Senior Lecturers might be appointed in respect of A2 workj but 
most of them would have been appointed to ensure an adequate management 
structure within a department. They would however be few in number relative 
to the total staff. The Management Panel had argued that they were not 
prepared to pay across the board for work which they contended was not being 
done. The Teachers’ Panel did not dispute that the function performed by a 
Senior Lecturer in a large department of a local or area college was different 
from that performed by a Senior Lecturer in a polytechnic or polytechnic type 
college, but they did dispute that the comparability argument should be wholly 
invalidated because a minority of staff were in appointments which did not 
only reflect the level of the teaching work being done. 

43. In most departments in an area college where there was a Senior Lecturer 
he was in effect deputy head of a large department. Where there were more than 
one, it was because the college had some A1 or, more probably, A2 work. In 
polytechnic type colleges the proportion of Senior Lecturers was higher. Some 
would be appointed to fulfil a management function, but the large majority 
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would be appointed to reflect the level ot work in the college. Iii such colleges 
there would be scarcely any work below Higher National Certificate standard. 
Principal Lecturers were extremely rare in colleges not doing a considerable 
amount of A1 and/or A2 work. 



44. In 1964 teachers in the nine Colleges of Advanced Technology that 
subsequently became universities were placed on university scales. Faced with 
the problem of the assimilation of teachers on Burnham _ Salaries to the 
university scales, the National Incomes Commission, in their Report No. 3 
(Cmnd. 2317), proposed the following basis of comparability:— 



Burnham Type Scales 

Lecturer (now Lecturer Grade II) 
Senior Lecturer 
Principal Lecturer 



University Type Scales 

Lecturer (below bar) 
Lecturer (above bar) 
Senior Lecturer 



The present pattern of university scales at the lower end was recently changed 
by the amalgamation of the old assistant lecturer and lecturer scales into a 
new lecturer scale, and the comparison at the lower end was no longer appro- 
priate, but the comparison at the top still held. The recent government decision 
consequent on Report 98 of the National Board for Prices and Incomes had 
given to university teachers salaries much in excess of the highest salary scales 
obtainable at present by teachers in further education, and significantly better 
than the scales now offered by the Management Panel. 



45. For Principal Lecturers in further education the Management Panel 
had proposed a scale of £2,682 rising by four increments to £3,022. The maximum 
figure constituted a bar through which certain teachers were permitted to pass, 
rising by a further five increments to a maximum of £3,447. The conditions 
under which a teacher could pass through this bar were, however, very 
restricted. It was not sufficient that he should be undertaking a significant 
amount of university level work; he must also be working in a Grade V or 
Grade VI department. Even if this requirement were met, however, the matter 
was still one of discretion for local authorities, and the Teachers’ Panel had 
already had cause to comment on the reluctance of local authorities to use their 
discretion. In comparison with the figures mentioned above, the new scales for 
university salaries provided for Senior Lecturers a series of ranges with maxima 
varying up to £3,670. Thus, for many Principal Lecturers in polytechnics, 
even allowing for the above-bar possibility, there was a gap at the maximum 
of nearly £225 in favour of the university sector. For the Principal Lecturer 
undertaking university level work in a Grade IV department and therefore 
not eligible to pass beyond the bar, the differential was nearly £650. 



46. The Management Panel had offered for Senior Lecturers in further 
education a scale of £2,417 rising by five increments to £2,752. The new salaries 
on the university scales which were comparable with those used by the National 
Incomes Commission for the transference of Senior Lecturers in further 
education to the university scale were £2,275 rising by five increments to £2,850. 
The Burnham scales at this level therefore had an advantage at the bottom of 
the scale, but the fact that the increments in the university structure were almost 
double the size of those under the Burnham structure produced a significant 
factor in favour of the university scales at the upper end, where most of the 
recipients were placed. Thus, the university maximum was £100 above the 
Burnham maximum and the point below that showed a differential of over £50. 
In justification of their offer the Management Panel had argued that colleges 
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such as those becoming polytechnics had, and would continue to have, a large 
amount of work which did not end at degree level, e.g. Higher National 
Diplomas and Certificates. This was true, but extra-mural staff of universities, 
much of whose work was not of degree standard, were not treated differently 
from other members of university staffs as far as salary scales were concerned. 
Any difficulty arising from the existence of different levels of work in one 
college could better be met by the proportion of staffs at different grades rather 
than by different salary levels. 

47. The Teachers’ Panel were not contending that the salary of every teacher 
in a college doing almost wholly A1 and A2 work should be the same as the 
salary of a teacher in a university, but they were contending that there should 
be at least a proportion of salaries, varying according to the work of the college, 
which were comparable, particularly in relation to Senior Lecturers, Principal 
Lecturers and Readers. Colleges undertaking work at this level found it extremely 
difficult to retain well qualified staff, and even more difl&cult to attract staff 
with considerable experience of work at the higher level, although it was vital 
to attract this kind of staff to lead groups of younger and less experienced 
teachers. The difficulty was accentuated by the fact that whereas up to 35 per 
cent of the total staff in universities could be paid as Senior Lecturers and above, 
the proportion of equivalent senior staff, i.e. Principal Lecturer and above, 
in the polytechnic type colleges was less than 15 per cent in the most liberal 
local education authority. 

48. It was submitted, therefore, that the salary scales at this level should be 
comparable with university scales, and that such differences in levels of work 
as existed within the colleges could be reflected in the proportions of staff on 
different grades. While it was true that senior salaries in the colleges had been 
brought closer to university pay, the gap was still too wide and should be 
further narrowed. 

49. It was stated that Heads of Departments in further education could 
not be compared with Heads of Departments in schools or colleges of education. 
Even in small departments they would be responsible for 10 to 20 full-time 
staff and a number of part-time staff, and in a Grade IV department the full- 
time staff might rise to forty or even more. In a large area or regional college 
the Head of Department was responsible for a large number of full-time 
students doing work of university level — ^frequently more such students than 
in a university department. In addition to his responsibility to the Principal 
for effective administration, the Head of Department was also responsible 
for developing the academic work of his department and for maintaining close 
liaison with the relevant fields of industry and commerce, an aspect of his 
work which was extending rapidly with the growth of industry and particularly 
with the increase in the number of Industrial Training Boards. 

50. Under the provisions of Appendix VI of the Burnham Further Education 
Report a department that has a Senior Lecturer must be at least Grade II, 
and one that has a Principal Lecturer must be at least Grade III. Under the 
Management Panel’s offer the differential between a Senior Lecturer and a 
Grade II Head of Department (on the maximum) was £93, and that between a 
Principal Lecturer below the bar and a Grade III Head was £84. These 
differentials in no way reflected the overall responsibility which Heads of 
Departments had to carry, and in the submission of the Teachers’ Panel they 
clearly ought to be increased. 
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51. The situation was even worse in respect of the_ higher grades. Most 
departments of Grade IV and above were in colleges doing work of university 
standard, and their Heads should therefore be comparable with university 
professors. No salary scale was laid down for the latter, but the minimum salary 
was £3,780, and the average within a university could not exceed £4,675, while 
universities in general undoubtedly paid salaries that kept the average very 
near to the permitted maximum. The proposal of the Management Panel meant 
that only a Grade VI Head of Department in the upper half of his scale would 
receive more than the minimum paid for a professor, and that no Head of 
Department would come within £675 of the permitted maximum average for 
universities. In departments where all or the greater part of the work was of 
university level there was therefore a clear need for a substantial improvement. 

52. The Management Panel appeared to be arguing that because colleges 
doing a large amount of higher education also had a considerable amount of 
sub-degree work they should not have Heads of Departments at salary levels 
comparable with those of universities. The existence of sub-degree work 
alongside degree work did not, however, make the department any easier to 
organise, nor did it mean that the Head of Department need be of a lower 
calibre. On the contrary the organisation became more complex, and the task 
of organising and guiding became more difficult. It was true that there was 
hkely to be more work ending in a qualification lower than a degree, but it was 
equally true that many departments in technical colleges had more students at 
degree level than their counterparts in a university. 

53. It was therefore the Teachers’ Panel’s submission that on grounds of 
responsibility the differentials should be widened between Heads of Departments 
at the lower levels and the senior staff in the department, and that at the higher 
levels the salaries of Heads of Departments should be comparable with those 
of professorial staff in universities. 

54. _ It was the contention of the Teachers’ Panel that the salaries offered to 
Principals by the Management Panel were not commensurate with their 
responsibilities. The work of a technical college was usually very complex, 
most colleges providing a wide range of courses and subjects at elementary, 
intermediate and advanced levels for a great variety of students, A Principal 
was responsible for the academic work, and in the present period of rapid 
development in technology, in management education, in industrial training 
and in the establishment of polytechnics, which called for frequent changes 
in courses, syllabuses and teaching methods, he had a major responsibility 
at whatever general level the college was working. His was the overall responsi- 
bility for planning, for academic standards and for the quality of the work in 
all parts of the college, and he was the public representative of technical educa- 
tion in his locality, and in some cases nationally. In many cases he was 
responsible for the administration of the equivalent of a major commercial 
enterprise. Even a medium-sized college would have a hundred full-time 
teachers and a substantial number of part-time teachers, while a large one 
would have more than 200 full-time staff or even more than 300. The annual 
budget of the largest colleges was now more than £1 million a year, so that 
even a srtiall technical college represented a large investment in capital equip- 
ment, while a large college represented a capital equipment of several million 
pounds. The Principal had to carry the ultimate responsibility for all this 
equipment and for all the multifarious activities of the college, even though 
much of the work was of course delegated to a Vice-Principal, to Heads of 
Departments and to other senior staff. 
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55. The structural alterations which were incorporated in the 1967 Burnham 
Further Education Report gave Principals nationally agreed salary scales in 
the form of a series of groups with a range of salary at minimum and maximum, 
the group being determined by the total points of the college, and the position 
within the group being at the discretion of the authority. This rationalisation 
had been welcomed by the Teachers’ Panel and the teachers concerned. 

56. The offer of the Management Panel provided for 13 groups, but only 
one or two of the very largest colleges, doing a very large amount of work of 
A1 and A2 level and little else, would reach the top group, where the role of the 
Principal or Director w'as equivalent to that of a Vice Chancellor of a university. 
The salary of a Vice Chancellor was from £7,000 upwards, whereas the highest 
possible maximum under the new offer was £6,361. Most Principals would be 
in Group 8 or below, and even Group 8 represented a large college. The maxi- 
mum offered for Group 8 was £4,690, which was only £15 above the maximum 
permissible average for university professors, and the maximum for Group 7 
was £313 below. 

57. The major problem in fixing the salaries of Vice-Principals, particukrly 
those who were also Heads of Departments, was the lack of headroom arising 
from the level of salaries of Principals. The result was that the salaries of Vice- 
Principals were fixed too low to reflect their responsibility compared with that 
of Heads of Departments. There were a number of colleges in which the 
Vice-Principal was not the highest paid member of the staff next to the 
Principal, although in the absence of the Principal, possibly for a protracted 
period, he had to take full charge of the college. The Teachers’ Panel were 
therefore asking for an increase in the salaries of Principals and Vice-Principals. 

58. In conclusion it was submitted that the work in colleges at all levels 
should receive different consideration from the work in schools, and that 
comparability should rather be with the relevant levels of salaries in industry 
and commerce and the universities. If the colleges were to recruit and retain 
teachers who were able to keep abreast of the latest developments in their 
fields, in the face of rapid changes in techniques, and to structure relevant 
educational experience for their students, then salaries must be comparable 
with those paid in the alternative fields in which teachers with the necessary 
qualifications and capabilities could work. The Teachers’ Panel believed that 
the colleges had a vital role to play in the development of the economy by the 
education and training of the skilled manpower that was so badly needed at 
all levels, and that money spent in making salaries more appropriate to the 
levels they had outlined would be amply repaid by the improvement in techno- 
logical and commercial education that would follow. They therefore asked 
the Arbitral Body to recommend the implementation of the structural changes 
they had asked for and an improvement at all levels on the salaries offered 
by the Management Panel. 



Summary of Submissions made on behalf of the Management Panel 

59. The Management Panel submitted details of the number and grading 
of teachers covered by the Burnham Further Education Committee, derived 
from the statistics published by the Department of Education and Science in 
“Statistics of Education, 1967, Volume 4, Teachers”; these details are repro- 
duced in Appendix 5 of this Report. It was stressed by the Management Panel 
that the figures contained in this Appendix were for a period prior to the 1967 
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arbitral award, and that there had been quite substantial improvements since 
then because of the structural changes introduced at that time but that, 
unfortunately, more recent statistics were not available. 

60. It was stated that the claim by the Teachers’ _ Panel was estimated to 
represent an increase of 18 per cent, which was considerably in excess of the 
ceiling figure of 31- per cent per annum which was laid down, subject to the 
satisfaction of certain criteria, in the White Paper on Productivity, Prices and 
Incomes Policy in 1968 and 1969 (Cmnd. 3590). 

61. The salaries of teachers in primary and secondary schools had also been 
determined at arbitration in 1967, when they had been increased by 7 per cent. 
In the case of teachers in further education the 1967 award had provided 
increases of the order of 7-J per cent, quite apart from the considerable structural 
improvements which had been conceded earlier in the 1967 negotiations. 

62. Recent negotiations had resulted in an agreement on new scales for 
teachers in primary and secondary schools, to operate from 1st April, 1969, 
to 31st March, 1971. The improvements under this settlement represented an 
overall increase at the ceiling of 3| per cent per annum for that period, giving 
a total figure of 6| per cent. In"^ addition the system for determining head 
teachers’ salaries and the number and size of posts of special responsibility 
was revised in a way calculated to add something of the order of a further 
1 per cent to the salaries bill, most of which accrued to teachers in primary 
schools. This extra 1 per cent was not subject to the application of the 3|- per 
cent ceiling because it represented a structural re-organisation to improve 
efficiency, it being stated in paragraph 43 of the White Paper that, in addition 
to agreements which genuinely raised productivity and increased efficiency, 
major re-organisations of wage and salary structures which could be justified 
on productivity and efficiency grounds might also qualify for exemption from 
the application of the ceiling. 

63. An important structural change was included in the matters which by 
agreement between the Panels were excluded from arbitration in 1967. A 
method was introduced of determining the salaries of Principals, Vice-Principals 
and Heads of Departments on a “unit total” based on the standard and volume 
of the work of the college. In addition, many of the other grades of staff were 
upgraded as a result of the recommendations of the Burnham Further Education 
Committee relating to the proportions of staff to be employed for work at the 
various levels. The initial cost of this rationalisation was estimated at only 
£0-2 million per annum or 0-3 per cent. Precise details of the actual cost were 
not available but there was reason to believe that this was a considerable under- 
estimate, since many authorities had commented on the unexpectedly high 
cost of the structural changes. For example, one authority calculated the 
average increase for all teachers covered by the Report as 9-75 per cent, and 
increases in many individual cases were much higher than this, sometimes more 
than 20 per cent. 

64. There was no disagreement that, subject to minor adjustments agreed 
between the Panels, the pay and grading structure reflected in the 1967 Burnham 
Further Education Report should continue unchanged, and the Management 
Panel did not accept that the changes now proposed by the Teachers’ Panel 
(see paragraph 19 above) satisfied the normal definition of “structural changes” 
for the purposes of the White Paper. It could not therefore, in the view of the 
Management Panel, be argued that an above-ceiling increase was justified by 
analogy with the settlement reached on school teachers’ salaries. 
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65. The Teachers’ Panel had sought to support their claim for an increase 
of some 18 per cent with the argument that further education teacheis, in the 
words of the White Paper, made a direct contribution towards increasing 
productivity by accepting more exacting work and changes in working practice. 
Specifically, they had claimed that classes were larger in consequence of the 
Pilkington Report of 1966; that teaching loads had increased because pf heavier 
syllabus content in many fields; that many teachers involved in integrated 
courses to meet the requirements of industrial training boards were working 
an extended year; and that other changes in working hours to meet industry s 
requirements had worsened teachers’ conditions of service. The Management 
Panel contended that these arguments could not amount to a justification for 
above-ceiling increases in terms of the guidelines for productivity agreements 
set out in the White Paper. In the first place, it was quite clear from those 
guidelines that exceptional increases must be related to prospective improve- 
ments in productivity and efficiency effectively guaranteed by the terms of an 
agreement, and that they were not justified as a retrospective reward for improve- 
ments alleged to have taken place. In the second place, the arguments them- 
selves were open to challenge. 

66. The first part of the teachers’ argument was based on the effects of the 
Pilkington Report on “The Size of Classes and Approval of Further Education 
Courses”. This was the first Report of the Committee on Technical College 
Resources set up by the National Advisory Council on Education for Industry 
and Commerce “to suggest ways of making the most effective use of the resources 
available and expected to become available in technical and other colleges of 
further education”. That Committee had been set up in recognition of the fact 
that standards of productivity in further education were in_ many cases sub- 
stantially lower than in any other sector of the education service. Their analysis 
of the size of existing classes showed that about 17 per cent had ten or fewer 
students and some 74 per cent only 11-15; and they were surprised to find so 
few classes with more than 15 students and scarcely any with over 20. The 
Committee recommended the adoption of certain minimum criteria in terms of 
student enrolments for the establishment of new courses, avoiding the 
uneconomic use of staff and other resources on courses involving unduly small 
classes. Even now the student/staff ratios in many colleges were more liberal 
than obtained in any other type of educational establishment, and in the 
Management Panel’s submission the steps being taken were essential to the 
justification of the salary levels at present in existence. 

67. To date the Pilkington recommendations had led in the main to the 
closure of only the most uneconomic courses, and there still remained a good 
many courses and classes which were not strictly viable. The impact of those 
recommendations had thus been to eliminate the worst examples of inefficiency 
rather than to bring about a general improvement, and they could have made 
little or no difference to the teaching load of the majority of staff. In any case, 
the proposition that productivity increases could be justified by increases in 
the size of classes was not one which bore examination. It was hoped to reduce 
class sizes in primary schools, but nobody would suggest a reduction in salaries 
in this event; equally it was unreasonable to advance an increase in the size of 
classes as an argument for increased salaries. 

68. The Management Panel could not accept the implication that the arrange- 
ments for integrated training courses had been entirely one-sided and had 
imposed a heavier teaching commitment without any reciprocal benefits. In 
this connection a copy was submitted of a statement issued in the names of the 
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bodies represented on the Burnham Further Education Committee, in which it 
w’as stressed that the arrangements should not affect the normal conditions of 
service, but that where in exceptional circumstances individual teachers worked 
more than 40 weeks in a year, additional payments should be made. Previously 
there had been no such national recommendations, and this therefore repre- 
sented a substantial benefit for the teachers. There might have been changes in 
the time of the working day to meet the needs of industry, but it was doubtful 
whether this had meant that teachers had worked longer hours in total. As to 
the changes in the syllabus content, the Burnham Further Education Com- 
mittee had set up a standing committee to advise on the grading of courses, 
which in turn determined the salary of the staff. If changes in the syllabus 
for a particular course were so significant as to warrant upgrading of the 
course, this would be reflected in upgrading of the staff engaged on the course. 

69. The tendency, to which the Teachers’ Panel had referred, for a number 
of colleges to remain open for 48 weeks in a year (see paragraph 15 above) 
would undoubtedly lead to increased productivity from the colleges concerned, 
but there was no question of an increased teaching load being requirecl from 
those engaged. The Teachers’ Panel had also referred to the disruption of 
holidays, but there was a guarantee of six weeks continuous leave during the 
summer period, in addition to further leave of up to six weeks or more at other- 
times, and it was written into the agreement that special regard should be paid 
to teachers with children still at school. 

70. The Teachers' Panel had also argued, in general terms, that the pay of 
teachers in further education did not compare with pay offered in industry 
and the universities. They claimed that many students graduating from technical 
college soon earned more than the junior lecturing staff who taught them in 
college, and that the uncompetitiveness of teachers’ salaries caused difficulty in 
recruiting, and the loss of staff to industry. These were essentially attempts to 
satisfy criteria (ii) and (iv) of paragraph 34 of the White Paper which provided 
for increases in the following circumstances; — 

" (ii) where it is essential in the national interest to secure a change in 
the distribution of manpower (or to prevent a change which would 
otherwise take place) and a pay increase would be both necessary 
and effective for this purpose” ; 

“(iv) where there is widespread recognition that the pay of a certain 
group of workers has fallen seriously out of line with the level of 
remuneration for similar work and needs in the national interest to 
be improved”. 

Arguments under those two criteria could not justify above-ceiling increases, 
and were not therefore strictly relevant to the claim. The Management Panel 
had, however, examined them closely before deciding how much, within the 
limitation of incomes policy, they felt they could justifiably offer. 

71. The current phase of incomes policy broadly represented a continuation, 
with the addition of an absolute ceiling on increases without a rigorous produc- 
tivity justification, of the policy for the period from 30th June, 1967, which had 
been announced in Cmnd. 3235. In the words of that White Paper, the criteria 
for pay increases (the same as in Cmnd. 3590) required that “less regard should 
be paid to such factors as general comparisons with incomes in other employ- 
ments”. It was in that context that the Management Panel had to consider the 
claim that, by broad comparison with pay in other occupations, that of teachers 
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in further education had fallen seriously out of line. They felt that this was 
clearly not the case in relation to the closest identifiable analogy — teachers in 
primary and secondary schools — since the average salary for teachers in further 
education was considerably greater than that for teachers in primary and 
pcondary schools even before the considerable improvements awarded in 1967. 

Statistics of Education, 1967, Volume 4 — Teachers” provided the following 
information on average salaries: — 



It would be seen that the average salary of a teacher in further education was 
then £361 more than that of a secondary school teacher and £508 greater than 
that of a primary school teacher. It was emphasised that by no means all 
teachers m further education had had formal training, or would be eligible for 
qualified teacher status in the maintained primary and secondary schools. 
Many of them would thus be paid considerably less if they were employed in 
primary and secondary schools, since they would not be eligible for payment as 
qualified teachers. 



72. The one section of the Burnham Further Education Report which was 
identical to the Primary and Secondary Schools Report was that concerned 
with Assistant Lecturers. Traditionally, Assistant Lecturers in further educa- 
tion had the same basic scale, together with the same additions for degrees, etc., 
as Assistant Teachers in primary and secondary schools. In 1967 the Teachers’ 
Panel recognised this link and agreed to exclude the scale and allowances for the 
Assistant Lecturer grade from the matters referred to arbitration. Unfortunately, 
pressures from their membership had prevented them from taking a similar 
approach in the current round of negotiations, although there had been no 
real change in circumstances in the interim. 

73. It was submitted that in relation to industry or the universities, the 
claim begged many questions about the equivalence of widely differing occupa- 
tions and conditions of service. The scales of salaries in the Burnham Further 
Education Report covered such a wide range that generalisation was difficult, 
if not impossible. Apart from the impossibility of finding types of employment 
which would be suitable analogues, it was doubtful whether the teachers them- 
selves would dissent from the view that in many respects their conditions of 
service were considerably more favourable than those obtaining in industry. 

74. In any case the Management Panel did not believe that the comparisons 
which had been made with other types of employment (see paragraphs 36 and 37 
above) were very meaningful, since they were confined to allegedly comparable 
grades within the problematical salary structures. It was necessary to know the 
general career prospects in the employment with which comparison was made. 
In this connection the Teachers’ Panel had implied that the career grade for 
graduates was Lecturer Grade II, but in fact (as was demonstrated by the 
figures referred to in paragraph 59 above) there were as many graduates above 
that grade as there were in it, and most graduates as well as many non-graduates 
could expect to reach the grade of Senior Lecturer. 



Average salaries as 
at 1st April, 1967 



Teachers in primary schools 

Teachers in secondary schools 

Teachers in establishments of further education 



£ 

1,322 

1,469 

1,830 
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75. In their submissions to the Arbitral Body m 1967, both Panels had 
developed at length their arguments on the specific ^ 
university teachers. The Management Panel s mam 
university comparison could be outlined 

Further Education Report covered a variety of establishments of farther 
education, some 700 in number, from polytechnics to local evennig institutes^ 
onlv a small proportion of which were concerned m any way with higher 
education which was at all comparable to the work Jo 

the polytechnics, the intention was that the courses should not be confined to 
work at advanced level but should cover a variety of types and levels of work. 
Despite this the Management Panel would have been wi Img to consider 
special scales for at least some of the grades m the polytechnics, but the 
Teachers’ Panel had expressed themselves firmly opposed to such a developinent. 
Only a minority of teachers in further education had degrees 
giving them graduate status for salary purposes At 1st April, 1967 there were 
13 945 (or 29-4 per cent) with degrees or graduate status out of a total ot 
4l’026 teachers in further education. Even in the senior grades of Senior 
Lecturer and Principal Lecturer there were sizeableproportions of non-graduates. 
A limited relationship at certain levels with university work was generous y 
recognised in 1967. Firstly, in the structural improvements agreed voluntarily 
before the reference to arbitration-particularly the very marked extension of 
the Principal Lecturer scale. Secondly, m the award of the Arbitral Body ot 
increases at the higher levels beyond those finally offered by the Management 
Panel Even after taking into account the recent increases to university teachers, 
there could be no doubt, in the view of the Management Panel, that over the 
last few years (particularly arising from the 1967 miprovements) and with 
the present offer by the Management Panel, salaries of senior posts m further 
education had been brought somewhat closer to university pay. 



76 The arguments of the Teachers’ Panel concerning Heads of Departments* 
Vice-Principals and Principals were to a great extent a repetition of the points 
they raised at arbitration in 1967. At that time the teachers received an award 
which was higher than the Management Panel had offered m the upp^ ranges, 
and it now seemed that the Teachers’ Panel were seeking to have the differentials 
extended still further. The Management Panel considered that the award made 
by the Arbitral Body in 1967 established reasonable differentials, and they 
did not feel that any further increases above those they had offered would be 
justified. 

77. The question whether salaries were in the proper competitive relationship 
with those offered in industry and commerce seemed to the Management 
Panel to resolve itself into the question whether the colleges could recruit the 
number and quality of teachers required. The situation was, pf _ course, not 
static, and inevitably there were local shortages in some specialisations, but 
by and large they had no evidence of serious wastage or difficulties in recruit- 
ment. Indeed, the increase in the size of the teaching force in further education 
had been very dramatic, from 22,000 in 1962 to 40,000 in 1967; although later 
detailed statistics were not available, it was understood that the figure for 1969 
had risen to over 47,000. 

78. The Teachers’ Panel had drawn attention to the importance of the 
current negotiations on the standard of living of their members and theii 
families. It was emphasised in paragraph 41 of the White Paper that pay 
increases based on a rise in the cost of living are not justified under the criteria 
and should not be conceded”. Only criterion (iii) of the White Paper recognised 
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the standard of living argument, and then only to the extent where there was 
general recognition that existing salary levels were too low to maintain a 
reasonable standard. The minimum wage required to achieve this goal had 
not been defined by the Government, but in some quarters efforts in this 
direction had been towards securing a minimum wage of about £15 a week 
for adult workers. The average salary of a teacher in further education was 
already £1,830 at 1st April, 1967, before the 1967 award. The lowest existing 
salary point in the Burnham Further Education Report was £800 per annum 
at the minimum of the Assistant Lecturer scale for non-graduates, and under 
the proposals of the Management Panel this figure would be increased to £860 
per annum (or just over £16 10s. per week). In fact, as the Teachers’ Panel 
had admitted, both in the 1967 and in the current negotiations, there was 
hardly anybody on. this point in further education. 



79. The Management Panel took the view that if the incomes policy were 
to have any prospect of succeeding it must be applied in the public service. 
Furthermore the Government, in their grant relationships with local authorities, 
had set a strict limit to increased expenditure in the education service, as to 
other services, which made it essential for local education authorities to accept 
a limitation on increases in salaries at the present time. It was relevant, in 
considering the question of cost of living increases, to take account of the 
salary increases given to teachers from September, 1967, as a result of the agreed 
structural changes, and of the changes in grading which were introduced by 
many authorities on 1st January, 1968, as well as the current tendency for the 
overall salary of teachers to increase by approximately 1 per cent, irrespective 
of any agreed salary increases, because of the progression on incremental 
scales. 

80. The Teachers’ Panel had argued that the Management Panel’s offer 
made no progress towards separating the scales of pay for further education 
teachers from the basic scale for teaching in schools, which had been the policy 
of the Teachers’ Panel for many years because they claimed that the nature of 
work and conditions of service in further education were different from those 
in primary and secondary schools. In the view of the Management Panel this 
statement was misleading. Only about 1 1 per cent of teachers in further educa- 
tion (4,600 out of 41,000 in 1967 figures) were employed as Assistant Lecturers, 
which was the grade with the same salary scale as that for teachers in primary 
and secondary schools. It was very exceptional for a teacher to remain on this 
scale, and beyond it the scales were consolidated and gave the benefit of salary 
levels normally applicable to graduates to teachers who were not so qualified. 
In many cases those staff were teaching subjects at school level, and there 
would be no justification for paying them more than teachers doing exactly 
similar work in the schools. Moreover the Management Panel did not accept 
that the work of an Assistant Lecturer was in general more onerous than that 
of a teacher in a secondary school. 

81. The Management Panel’s rejection of a variation in the scale of Assistant 
Lecturers was a matter of basic principle to which they attached the greatest 
possible importance. A new Education Act was anticipated within the next 
few years, which might involve the re-organisation of education from the age 
of 15 or 16 to 18 and the re-examination of salary structures, and it seemed to 
the Management Panel imperative that the basic scale of the Burnham Primary 
and Secondary Report should find a place in the Burnham Further Education 
Report until that stage was reached. Otherwise there might be most serious 
financial consequences for local education authorities. 
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82. As to the claim of the Teachers’ Panel for a reduction in the maximum 
permissible proportion of staff on the Assistant Lecturer scale (see paragraph 27 
above), local education authorities had the maximum degree of freedorn m 
this matter, and it would be unreasonable to restrict them in this. The fact 
that some authorities had chosen to employ up to 50 per cent of the staff for 
Grade C work as Assistant Lecturers indicated that no difficulty was being 
experienced in recruiting at this level, and that authorities regarded the salary 
as appropriate for many posts. 

83. In framing their offer the Management Panel had been very conscious 
of the hope expressed by the Arbitral Body in 1967 that further efforts would 
be made towards eventually achieving consolidation of the thiec scales loi 
Lecturers Grade I. In their submissions in 1967 the Management Panel had 
drawn particular attention to the financial problems which this would involve. 
A large body of teachers in further education — about 7,500 out of 40,000 
would stand to gain by such a move. Thus any effort towards this end, howevei 
marginal, was bound to be costly. Nevertheless, it had been found possible to 
make a first step towards eventual consolidation by offering an extension of 
the Group I scale for Lecturers Grade I by one increment of £25. The financial 
limitations imposed by the Government’s incomes policy, as well as the Manage- 
ment Panel’s policy of equity of treatment between the various groups of 
teachers, did not permit them to go further now. In making this offer they 
had made it quite clear that they could not ever see themselves accepting 
consolidation at the Group III level for good honours graduates. At the most 
they could accept eventual consolidation at the Group II level for graduates 
(other than good honours graduates). 

84. It was submitted that this important concession, which involved a point 
of principle which was perhaps of greater significance than the addition of 
£25 per annum would suggest, demonstrated the considerable lengths to which 
the Management Panel had been prepared to go in trying to reach agreement 
and needed to be considered against the background of the vast structuial 
changes they had offered in 1967, the further increases in salary levels subse- 
quently awarded in 1967 by the Arbitral Body, and their present offer of 
increases corresponding to those agreed at similar levels in the primary and 
secondary schools. 

85. In conclusion it was submitted by the Management Panel that the 
arguments used by the teachers to support their claim patently failed to m^eet 
the conditions imposed by Cmnd. 3590 for increases in excess ot a ceiling 
rate of 3|- per cent per annum, and that even against the criteria governing 
increases within the ceiling they exhibited certain weaknesses. The Management 
Panel recognised, however, that pay had not stood still in other occupations 
which, if not strictly analogous in functional content or conditions of service, 
nevertheless recruited from the same source. More specifically, they recognised 
that the recent settlement on school teachers’ salaries introduced the question 
of relativities with further education. They had therefore concluded, though 
not without some doubt, that a case for increases at the ceiling set by the 
current White Paper could just be sustained, and that was the basis of their 
offer. 

86. The same line has been adhered to consistently in pay negotiations for 
the other categories of staff whose pay had traditionally been related to that 
of school teachers. The Joint Negotiating Committee for Youth Leaders and 
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Community Centre Wardens had recently concluded an agreement at the level 
of 6i per cent for the same two-year period, and a similar offer had been tabled 
by the Authorities and Governors’ Panel in the Pelham Committee for the 
teaching staff in colleges of education. There had in the past been occasions 
when for various reasons it was judged appropriate for the staff covered by 
one or other of the Committees to depart from the pattern set by the Burnham 
Primary and Secondary Committee. The Management Panel did not, however, 
considei that this was such an occasion, and even if they had not been limited 
by the ceiling set by the Government’s incomes policy they would not have felt 
justified in so changing the relativities with the other linked groups. 

87. In framing their offer the Management Panel had carefully considered 
the needs of the further education service. On previous occasions they had 
taken a generous attitude towards the salaries of teachers in further education 
m order that the service should be developed and expanded, but they recognised 
that the stage had now been reached where increases greater than those accorded 
in the Burnham Primary and Secondary Report could not be justified. The 
Arbitral Body were therefore asked to sustain the offer made by the Management 
Panel. 
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Award 

88. The Arbitral Body have given careful consideration to the evidence and 
submissions of the Panels and award that, for the period from 1st April, 1969, 
to 31st March, 1971 : — 

(i) The scales for Assistant Lecturers shall be — 



Group I 


Group II 


Group III 


£ 


£ 


£ 


860 


965 


1,090 


890 


995 


1,120 


920 


1,025 


1,150 


975 


1,080 


1,205 


1,030 


1,135 


1,260 


1,085 


1,190 


1,315 


1,140 


1,245 


1,370 


1,195 


1,300 


1,425 


1,250 


1,355 


1,480 


1,305 


1,410 


1,535 


1,360 


1,465 


1,590 


1,420 


1,525 


1,650 


1,480 


1,585 


1,710 


1,540 


1,645 


1,770 


1,600 


1,705 


1,830 



The maximum permissible proportion of Assistant Lecturer posts in 
relation to C level work to remain at 50 per cent. 



(ii) The scales for Lecturers Grade I shall be — 



Group I 


Group II 


Group III 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1,110 


1,215 


1,340 


1,140 


1,245 


1,370 


1,170 


1,275 


1,400 


1,225 


1,330 


1,455 


1,280 


1,385 


1,510 


1,335 


1,440 


1,565 


1,390 


1,495 


1,620 


1,445 


1,550 


1,675 


1,500 


1,605 


1,730 


1,555 


1,660 


1,785 


1,610 


1,715 


1,840 


1,670 


1,775 


1,900 


1,730 


1,835 


1,960 


1,790 


1,895 


2,020 


1,850 

1,900 

1,955 


1,955 


2,080 



Those in Group I who reached the former maximum point of £1,735 
before 1st April, 1969, to receive one annual increment of £50 in the 
first year of operation of this award, and a further annual increment of 
£55 in the second year. Those reaching the £1,850 point in the first 
year of the award to receive one annual increment of £50 in the second 
year. 
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(iii) The scale for Lecturers Grade II shall be— 

£1,827-£2,417 Increments to be £59(10) 

(iv) The scale for Senior Lecturers shall be— 

£2,417-£2,752 Increments to be £65(3) and £70(2) 

(v) The scale for Principal Lecturers shall be— 

£2,682-£3,022 Increments to be £85(4) 

The scale to be extended in appropriate cases by five further increments 
of £85 to £3,447 



(vi) The scale for Readers shall consist of any four consecutive points from 
the following salary range — 

£2,612-£3,447 Increments to be £70(1) and £85(9) 

(vii) The scales for Heads of Departments shall be— 

Grade 



I 


£2,225-£2,500 


Increments to be £55(5) 




It 


£2,500-£2,845 


Increments to be £69(5) 




III 


£2,776-£3,106 


Increments to be £80(2) and 


£85(2) 


IV 


£3,022-£3,362 


Increments to be £85(4) 




V 


£3,275-£3,645 


Increments to be £90(2) and 


£95(2) 


VI 


£3,550-£4,000 


Increments to be £90(5) 




The salary scales for Vice-Principals shall be determined from the 


following range of salaries- 

Range of 
Minimum 




Range of 
Maximum 


Group 


Salary 


Increments 


Salary 

n 


0 


not exceeding £2, 1 30 


h 


1 


1,892-2,060 


£65(4) 


2,152-2,320 


2 


2,077-2,252 


£65(4) 


2,337-2,512 


3 


2,268-2,443 


£65(4) 


2,528-2,703 


4 


2,459-2,634 


£65(4) 


2,719-2,894 


5 


2,650-2,825 


£65(4) 


2,910-3,085 


6 


2,846-3,020 


£85(2) and £90(1) 


3,106-3,280 


7 


3,042-3,217 


£85(2) and £90(1) 


3,302-3,477 


8 


3,238-3,498 


£85(1) and £90(3) 


3,593-3,853 


9 


3,519-3,784 


£85(1) and £90(3) 


3,874-4,139 


10 


3,805-4,065 


£85(1) and £90(3) 


4,160-4,420 


11 


4,086-4,347 


£85(1) and £90(3) 


4,441-4,702 


=•=12 


4,366-4,627 


£85(1) and £90(3) 


4,721-4,982 


1T3 


4,646-4,907 


£85(1) and £90(3) 


5,001-5,262 



*unit total 6,501-8,500 
funit total 8,501-11,000 

Where the unit total exceeds 11,000 the maximum to be increased by 
aj^further £100 
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(ix) The salary scales for Principals shall be determined from the following 
range of salaries — 



Group 


Range of 
Minimum 
Salary 
£ 


Increments 


Range of 
Maximum 
Salary 

£ 


0 


not exceeding £2,597 


2,618-2,830 


1 


2,300-2,512 


£79(2) and £80(2) 


2 


2,533-2,745 


£79(2) and £80(2) 


2,851-3,063 


3 


2,767-2,979 


£79(2) and £80(2) 


3,085-3,297 


4 


3,000-3,212 


£79(2) and £80(2) 


3,318-3,530 


5 


3,233-3,445 


£79(2) and £80(2) 


3,551-3,763 


6 


3,471-3,683 


£106(3) 


3,789-4,001 


7 


3,710-3,922 


£106(3) 


4,028-4,240 


8 


3,948-4,266 


£106(4) 


4,372-4,690 


9 


4,293-4,611 


£106(4) 


4,717-5,035 


10 


4,637-4,955 


£106(4) 


5,061-5,379 


11 


4,982-5,300 


£106(4) 


5,406-5,724 


-12 


5,300-5,618 


£106(4) 


5,724-6,042 


1-13 


5,618-5,936 


£106(4) 


6,042-6,360 


*unit total 6,501-8,500 
tunit total 8,501-11,000 







Where the unit total exceeds 11,000 the maximum to be increased by 
a further £100. 



George Honeyman, Chairman 
H. D. Hughes 
W. H. Lawson 



J. A. East, 
Secretary. 



1 Abbey Garden, 

Great College Street, 
Westminster, S.W.l. 



I5th August, 1969 
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APPENDIX 1 



Statement of matters on which agreement has been reached between the two 
Panels of the Burnham Further Education Committee 



1. The Panels are agreed on the following structural changes: 

(a) that work of A. 2 level should count on the basis of one unit for 
375 hours. 

(b) that discretion should be provided for authorities to establish depart- 
ments grade I where the unit total is between 50 and 75. 

(c) that the provisions of Part C of Appendix VI dealing with grading 
of departments beyond grade IV should be redrafted as follows: 

“Subject to the provisions of paragraph c (iv) below: 

(ii) a department shall not be placed in grade V unless the unit 
total exceeds 600 and includes not less than 200 units of 
work of A.l standard, or 300 units of work of A.2 standard. 
For the purpose of this sub-paragraph only, each unit of 
work of A.l standard shall be deemed to be equivalent to 
1| units of A.2 work in determining whether a department 
satisfies the requirement of 300 units of work of A.2 standard. 

(iii) a department shall not be placed in grade VI unless the unit 
total exceeds 900 and includes 300 or more units of work of 
A.l standard. 

(iv) where, however, the Authority is satisfied that the grading 
of a department, which is in grade III or higher and normally 
includes work of A.l standard, is not adequate, having 
regard to the volume and standard of research or educational 
development undertaken, the department may be placed in 
such higher grade as the Authority may determine”. 



2. The Panels are also agreed that the London Allowance should continue 
at £85, but it may be subject to review in the light of subsequent developments 
in the public service elsewhere. 
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APPENDIX 2 



Salaries currently paid in accordance with the document “Scales of Salaries for 
Teachers in Establishments for Further Education, England and Wales 1967” 



Assistant Lecturers 





Group I 


Group II 


Group III 


Incremental 




Graduates {other 
than Good 
Honours 


Good 

Honours 


Point 


Non-Graduates 


Graduates) 


Graduates 




£ 


£ 


£ 


0 


800 


900 


1,020 


1 


830 


930 


1,050 


2 


860 


960 


1,080 


3 


910 


1,010 


1,130 


4 


970 


1,070 


1,190 


5 


1,030 


1,130 


1,250 


6 


1,090 


1,190 


1,310 


7 


1,140 


1,240 


1,360 


8 


1,190 


1,290 


1,410 


9 


1,240 


1,340 


1,460 


10 


1,290 


1,390 


1,510 


11 


1,340 


1,440 


1,560 


12 


1,390 


1,490 


1,610 


13 


1,440 


1,540 


1,660 


14 


1,500 


1,600 


1,720 


Lecturers Grade I 




Group I 


Group II 


Group HI 


Incremental 




Graduates {other 
than Good 
Honours 


Good 

Honours 


Point 


Non-Graduates 


Graduates) 


Graduates 




£ 


£ 


£ 


0 


1,035 


1,135 


1,255 


1 


1,065 


1,165 


1,285 


2 


1,095 


1,195 


1,315 


3 


1,145 


1,245 


1,365 


4 


1,205 


1,305 


1,425 


5 


1,265 


1,365 


1,485 


6 


1,325 


1,425 


1,545 


7 


1,375 


1,475 


1,595 


8 


1,425 


1,525 


1,645 


9 


1,475 


1,575 


1,695 


10 


1,525 


1,625 


1,745 


11 


1,575 


1,675 


1,795 


12 


1,625 


1,725 


1,845 


13 


1,675 


1,775 


1,895 


14 


1,735 


1,835 


1,955 



Allowance — £ 175. 
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Lecturers Grade II 

£1,725 + £55 X 9 £60 x 1 — £2,280 

Senior Lecturers 



£2,280 + £60 X 

Principal Lecturers 
£2,530 + £80 X 

Extended Scale 

£2,850 + £80 X 



2 £65 X 3 — £2,595 

4 — £2,850 

5 — £3,250 



Readers Range 

£2,465-£3,250 



Heads of Departments 



Grade 


Minimum 


Increments 


Maximum 




£ 


£ 


£ 


I 


2,100 


50 X 3 55 X 2 


2,360 


II 


2,360 


65 X 5 


2,685 


III 


2,620 


75 X 2 80 X 2 


2,930 


IV 


2,850 


80 X 4 


3,170 


V 


3,090 


85 X 2 90 X 2 


3,440 


VI 


3,350 


85 X 4 90 X 1 


3,780 



Vice-Principals 
Allowance up to £500. 





Range of 












Range of 




Minimum 












Maximum 


Group 


Salary 




Increments 




Salary 




£ 






£ 






£ 


0 


not exceeding £2,010 












1 


1,785-1,945 


60 X 


3 


65 


X 1 




2,030-2,190 


2 


1,960-2,125 


60 X 


3 


65 


X 1 




2,205-2,370 


3 


2,140-2,305 


60 X 


3 


65 


X 1 




2,385-2,550 


4 


2,320-2,485 


60 X 


3 


65 


X 1 




2,565-2,730 


5 


2,500-2,665 


60 X 


3 


65 


X 1 




2,745-2,910 


6 


2,685-2,850 


80 X 


2 


85 


X 1 




2,930-3,095 


7 


2,870-3,035 


80 X 


2 


85 


X 1 




3,115-3,280 


8 


3,055-3,300 


80 X 


2 


85 


X 1 


90 X 1 


3,390-3,635 


9 


3,320-3,570 


80 X 


2 


85 


X 1 


90 X 1 


3,655-3,905 


10 


3,590-3,835 


80 X 


2 


85 


X 1 


90 X 1 


3,925-4,170 


11 


3,855-4,100 


80 X 


2 


85 


X 1 


90 X 1 


4,190-4,435 


12 


Determined by Local Education Authority. 
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Principals 





Range of 




Range of 




Minimum 




Maximum 


''Oup 


Salary 


Increments 


Salary 




£ 


£ 


£ 


0 


not exceeding £2,450 






1 


2,170-2,370 


75 X 4 


2,470-2,670 


2 


2,390-2,590 


75 X 4 


2,690-2,890 


3 


2,610-2,810 


75 X 4 


2,910-3,110 


4 


2,830-3,030 


75 X 4 


3,130-3,330 


5 


3,050-3,250 


75 X 4 


3,350-3,550 


6 


3,275-3,475 


100 X 3 


3,575-3,775 


7 


3,500-3,700 


100 X 3 


3,800-4,000 


8 


3,725^,025 


100 X 4 


4,125-4,425 


9 


4,050-4,350 


100 X 4 


4,450-4,750 


10 


4,375-4,675 


100 X 4 


4,775-5,075 


11 


4,700-5,000 


100 X 4 


5,100-5,400 


12 


Determined by Local Education Authority. 
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APPENDIX 3 

Claim submitted by the Teachers’ Panel— 13th March, 1969 

Assistant Lecturer 

Group I: £1,000-£1,800 by 14 increments. 

Groups II and III: as above with the appropriate additions. 

Lecturer Grade I 

Group I: £1,250— £2,050 by 14 increments rising at the maximum to the 
maximum of the Good Honours Scale by 3 increments. 

Groups II and III: as above with the appropriate additions. 



Lecturer Grade II 

£2,000-£2,600 by 10 increments. 

Senior Lecturer 

£2,600-£2,900 by 3 increments. 

Principal Lecturer 

£2,900-£3,200 (Bar) -£3,500 by 6 increments. 

Heads of Department 

Grade I : £2,600-£2,900 by 3 increments. 

II : £2,900-£3,200 by 3 increments. 
Ill: £3,200-£3,600 by 4 increments. 

IV : £3,600-£4,000 by 4 increments. 

V : £4,000-£4,400 by 4 increments. 
VI: £4,400-£4,800 by 4 increments. 



Principals 



Maxima to be: Group 1 ... £3,200 

2 ... 3,400 

3 ... 3,600 

4 ... 3,850 

5 ... 4,100 

6 ... 4,350 

7 ... 4,600 

8 ... 4,900 

9 ... 5,200 

10 ... 5,600 

11 ... 6,000 

12 ... 6,400 
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APPENDIX 4 

Proposals by the Management Panel for new scales to operate 

from 1st April, 1969 



Assistant Lecturers 



Group I 


Group II 

Graduates {other than 


Group III 




Good Honours 


Good Honours 


Non-Graduates 


Graduates) 


Graduates 


£ 


£ 


£ 


860 


965 


1,090 


890 


995 


1,120 


920 


1,025 


1,150 


975 


1,080 


1,205 


1,030 


1,135 


1,260 


1,085 


1,190 


1,315 


1,140 


1,245 


1,370 


1,195 


1,300 


1,425 


1,250 


1,355 


1,480 


1,305 


1,410 


1,535 


1,360 


1,465 


1,590 


1,420 


1,525 


1,650 


1,480 


1,585 


1,710 


1,540 


1,645 


1,770 


1,600 


1,705 


1,830 


jRERs Grade I 


Group I 


Group II 

Graduates {other than 


Group III 




Good Honours 


Good Honours 


Non-Graduates 


Graduates) 


Graduates 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1,110 


1,215 


1,340 


1,140 


1,245 


1,370 


1,170 


1,275 


1,400 


1,225 


1,330 


1,455 


1,280 


1,385 


1,510 


1,335 


1,440 


1,565 


1,390 


1,495 


1,620 


1,445 


1,550 


1,675 


1,500 


1,605 


1,730 


1,555 


1,660 


1,785 


1,610 


1,715 


1,840 


1,670 


1,775 


1,900 


1,730 


1,835 


1,960 


1,790 


1,895 


2,020 


1,850 

lowance — £185. 


1,955 


2,080 



Where a teacher on Group I reaches the maximum of the scale that maximum 
should be increased by one increment of £25 provided that if the teacher, 
while on this scale, obtains a qualification which gives him entitlement to 
salary in Group IT the further addition would only be £80 and not £105. 
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Lecturers Grade II 

£1,827 + £59 x 10 ~ £2,417 

Senior Lecturers 

£2,417 + £65 X 3 £70 x 2 — £2,752 

Principal Lecturers 

£2,682 + £85 X 4 -- £3,022 

Extended Scale 

£3,022 + £85 X 5 — £3,447 

Readers Range 

£2,612-£3,447 



Heads of Departments 



Grade 


Minimum 


Increments 


Maximum 




£ 


£ 


£ 


I 


2,225 


55 X 5 


2,500 


II 


2,500 


69 X 5 


2,845 


III 


2,776 


80 X 2 85 X 2 


3,106 


IV 


3,022 


85 X 4 


3,362 


V 


3,275 


90 X 2 95 X 2 


3,645 


VI 


3,550 


90 X 5 


4,000 


Vice-Principals 








Allowance up to £530. 








Range of 




Range of 




Minimum 




Maximum 


Group 


Salary 


Increments 


Salary 




£ 


£ 


£ 


0 


not exceeding £2,130 




1 


1,892-2,060 


65 X 4 


2,152-2,320 


2 


2,077-2,252 


65 X 4 


2,337-2,512 


3 


2,268-2,443 


65 X 4 


2,528-2,703 


4 


2,459-2,634 


65 X 4 


2,719-2,894 


5 


2,650-2,825 


65 X 4 


2,910-3,085 


6 


2,846-3,020 


85 X 2 90 X 1 


3,106-3,280 


7 


3,042-3,217 


85 X 2 90 X 1 


3,302-3,477 


8 


3,238-3,498 


85 X 1 90 X 3 


3,593-3,853 


9 


3,519-3,784 


85 X 1 90 X 3 


3,874-4,139 


10 


3,805-4,065 


85 X 1 90 X 3 


4,160-4,420 


11 


4,086-4,347 


85 X 1 90 X 3 


4,441-4,702 


*12 


4,366-4,627 


85 X 1 90 X 3 


4,721-4,982 


tl3 


4,646-4,907 


85 X 1 90 X 3 


5,001-5,262 



’“unit total 6,501-8,500. 
fimit total 8,501-11,000. 



Where the unit total exceeds 1 1,000 the maximum should be increased by 
further £100. 
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Principals 





Range of 




Range of 




Minimum 




Maximum 


Group 


Salary 


Increments 


Salary 




£ 


£ 


£ 


0 


not exceeding £2,597 




1 


2,300-2,512 


79 X 2 80 X 2 


2,618-2,830 


2 


2,533-2,745 


79 X 2 80 X 2 


2,851-3,063 


3 


2,767-2,979 


79 X 2 80 X 2 


3,085-3,297 


4 


3,000-3,212 


79 X 2 80 X 2 


3,318-3,530 


5 


3,233-3,445 


79 X 2 80 X 2 


3,551-3,763 


6 


3,471-3,683 


106 X 3 


3,789-4,001 


7 


3,710-3,922 


106 X 3 


4,028-4,240 


8 


3,948-4,266 


106 X 4 


4,372-4,690 


9 


4,293-4,611 


106 X 4 


4,717-5,035 


10 


4,637-4,955 


106 X 4 


5,061-5,379 


11 


4,982-5,300 


106 X 4 


5,406-5,724 




5,300-5,618 


106 X 4 


5,724-6,042 


tl3 


5,618-5,936 


106 X 4 


6,042-6,360 



*unit total 6,501-8,500. 
funit total 8,501-11,000. 

Where the unit total exceeds 11,000 the maximum should be increased by 
further £100. 
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APPENDIX 5 



Teachers (Men and Women) in Grant-Aided Establishments for 

Further Education 



Grade 


Graduates 


Others 


Total 


Principals 

Vice-Principals 


453 


273 


726 


Heads of Department 


80 


58 


138 


Not Heads of Department . . . 


103 


78 


181 


Other Heads of Department . . . 


995 


989 


1,984 


Principal Lecturers 


465 


219 


684 


Senior Lecturers 


2,232 


1,836 


4,068 


^Lecturers 


4,371 


6,046 


10,417 


^Assistants Grade B 


4,569 


13,638 


18,207 


“^Assistants Grade A 


677 


3,944 


4,621 


Total 


13,945 


27,081 


41,026 



^Now Lecturer Grade II. 
^Now Lecturer Grade I. 
®Now Assistant Lecturer. 
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